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THE MARRIAGE MARKET. 


Ir is very doubtful, notwithstanding all our modern 
contrivances for the ‘annihilation of time and 
space,’ whether lovers are ‘made happy,’ or, in 
other words, succeed in getting married, more easily 
than in the age before railroads. Our habit of 
centralisation brings all our youth to the metropo- 
lis, or to the great centres of industry, and leaves 
large tracts of country quite denuded of eligible 
young men. Again, if a young woman comes to our 
great towns to seek employment, she is altogether 
isolated as respects society. 

Hermit never was half so lone 

As he who hath fellows, but friends not one, 


is especially true of the young governess who lives 
in the drawing-room on sufferance, and to whom it 
is next to impossible (and very perilous in the 
search) to find a partner for life. The following 
sentence, moreover, may be accepted as having 
at least some truth in it: ‘Civilisation, com- 
bined with the cold formalities of society, and 
the rules of etiquette, imposes such restriction on 
the sexes, that there are thousands of marriageable 
men and women of all ages, capable of making each 
other happy, who have never a chance of meeting 
either in town or country. These last words 
are culled from a newspaper entitled the Matri- 
monial News, which has been started as an ‘ organ 
through which ladies and gentlemen aspiring to 
marriage can be honourably brought into com- 
munication,’ and which has now been in existence 
more than two years. It contains nothing but ad- 
vertisements from ‘persons about to marry,’ if they 
can, and of these the specimen before us numbers 
no less than three hundred and fifty! On the first 
blush of the thing (and no doubt some would even 
blush at it), the whole publication would appear to 
be a joke ; but a joke must be a very good one 
indeed to last two years, and to bring in its origi- 
nator twenty pounds a week during that period— 
which is the very least that he must make by it by 
advertisements independent of the sale of the paper ; 


but, in point of fact, the Afatrimonial News is 
evidently no joke at all, but as serious as any organ 
of mines or railways. 

In its first beginnings, we have no doubt, in- 
deed, that it was made the vehicle of practical 
jests, but such fun must have worn out by this 
time, and must have been always expensive ; while, 
on looking through the present long list of as- 
pirers to the state of wedded life, there appears 
to be one only who is not in bond-fide earnest, not- 
withstanding that many express themselves ab- 
surdly, and some are too evidently representing 
their affairs as being much more prosperous than 
they really are. The aspirants are indicated by a 
number only, but are bound to send their real 
names and addresses (with carte also, if they please 
to venture on that experiment) to the editor, as a 
guarantee of honourable intentions and good faith ; 
and all introductions are given on the understand- 
ing that the lady and gentleman shall each pay 
a fee to the said editor within a month of their 
marriage. This limit seems liberal enough, since 
it takes the happy pair to the very verge of the 
honeymoon, after which but too many of us repent 
our partnership, even though it has not been 
brought about per advertisement in a newspaper. 
Moreover, the editor may be consulted personally 
—we suppose by reason of his great experience in 
bringing young people together—upon this import- 
ant step in life, for the very reasonable sum of five 
shillings. He will answer questions and give 
advice ‘on any point relating to courtship or mar- 
riage, or any other difficult subject, by post, in return 
for a dozen postage-stamps. One would have 
imagined that these very economical terms would 
have especially found acceptance among the humbler 
classes, but this is by no means the case. Among 
the whole three hundred and fifty advertisements, 
there is only one which purports to be from a 


person in domestic service : 

> A Respectable servant-girl, aged 27, nice appear- 
672A ance, very respectable family, and who has 
saved up about L.100, would like to correspond with 
a steady respectable man about 35, with a view to 


marriage. Address and carte with Editor. 
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Even this individual, it will be remarked, is a sort 
of capitalist ; while as to the others, ‘gentleman- 
farmer’ is the very lowest in the social scale who 
advertises as being in want of a helpmate. Nay, 
there is even one British nobleman, but that is the 
personage to whose bona fides we took exception : 


m N English nobleman, between 50 and 60 years 
7053, A of with fine landed estates, ch to 
marry, and desires to enter into correspondence with 
a lady of position with a view to marriage. Ladies 
replying to this advertisement may depend on strict 
honour. Address with Editor. 

We don’t believe that any ‘English nobleman 
between 50 and 60, no, nor between 150 and 160, 
would find such a difficulty in securing for his bride 
‘a lady of position’ that he must needs apply to the 
editor of the Matrimonial News. But there are 
many more almost as eligible and glittering offers. 
A gentleman of landed estate, aged forty, living in 
one of the choicest counties in England, and with 
an income of ‘about L.8000 a year, wants another 
‘lady of position ;’ and there are other country 
gentlemen, with incomes from L.3000 to L.1000 a 
year, who, it appears, cannot get into society, or, hav- 
ing got there, feel too old or too shy to ask young 
persons of the opposite sex to share their very con- 
siderable property, even though, in some cases, they 
be ‘assured of a handsome jointure,’ in the event of 
their husband’s death. As might be expected— 
when we have got over the surprise of anybody 
advertising for a wife at all—officers about to em- 
bark for India are very numerous on the lists of 
our editor. They find a difficulty in persuading 
young ladies to take the voyage and dwell in the 
East with them among tigers and ‘natives’ One 
‘ officer on the India staff’ has L.600 a year, ‘which 
before long will be L.750, and is ready to marry 
at once, and take his bride with him; another 
writes from Bombay, and promises to wed any 
suitable bride whom the editor will consign to 
him, ‘immediately on her arrival.’ The clergy- 
men also, strange to say, are very numerous ; not 
only curates, as one would imagine, but rectors, 
‘with good living and ample means.” These, how- 
ever, are not so plentiful as the unbeneficed. 


le 53, a bachelor, tall, 
property and profession of about L.200 a year, and the 
oe Oy of preferment, wishes to hear from a lady of 
suitable age, with a view to marriage. 
It is probable by ‘suitable age’ that this divine 
does not mean a lady of his own age; for, as a rule, 
it seems youth has the preference with ‘the cloth, 
as it has with other professions. ‘A young lady of 
good family wnder 30’ is what is wanted by more 
than one pastor ; though some, indeed, add, ‘ calcu- 
lated for a clergyman’s wife.” Nor is it only the 
ministers of the Church of England who make use 
of this remarkable channel for supplying them- 
selves with a partner. 
6737 A Presbyterian clergyman of the Scotch Church 


wishes to get married on or before the Ist 
of May 1873, if possible; he is 40 years of age, 


is active, energetic, and healthy, holds a 1; fi 
and is fond of riding or diving a good a “re 
income is L.120 per annum ; he wishes to get married 
to a sensible, intelligent, kind-hearted, good-looking 
lady, not more than 25 or 30 years of age, with a 
fortune of L.500 or L.1000, or having L.50 per annum. 
He is reckoned good-looking, is 5 feet 104 inches in 
height, and his female friends all say that if he got 
married, he will make one of the kindest and best of 
husbands, 


This divine has evidently the ‘gude conceit of 
himself’ sometimes attributed to his fellow-country- 
men ; but it is remarkable that none of his admir- 
ing ‘female friends’ should have married him them- 
selves, Why, in the name of Hymen, should he 
be so particularly desirous to wed before the Ist of 
May! Ifhis calling was not a sacred one, we should 
almost suspect him of having made a bet about it, 
and of taking this desperate means of winning the 
money. This is the first gentleman, it will be 
observed, who has given any detailed account of 
his personal appearance—on which the ladies, as 
will presently be seen, place their chief reliance— 
nor (though ‘fond of driving’) does even he offer 
to send his carte. No, 6896, however, condescends 
so far to particulars as even to mention his weight: 


Surgeon, in practice, is desirous of meetin 

6396 A with a suitable partner. He is fair, 47 
years of age, a bachelor, fond of domestic and farm- 
ing pursuits, good tempered, and likes children. 
Height 5 ft. 4 in. weight 8 stone, would like an 
educated (fairly), domesticated, kind wife, good 
manager, Protestant, with some property. Would 
like to hear from Nos. 6731, 6732, 6693, 6685, 6692, 
6686, 6682, 6679, 6593, 6649, 6651, 6725, 6502, 6553, 
6507, 6436. Address with Editor. 


‘Protestant, with some property,’ is a very pretty 
touch. Female advertisers, we conclude, are in- 
capable of jealousy. There is probably a ‘safety | 
in numbers,’ which would certainly not exist in 
the case of names; else what must be the feelings 
of 6731 (for instance) on perceiving that this 
medical suitor ‘would like to hear’ from no less 
than fifteen young ladies beside herself! Of course, 
love at first sight is out of the question between 
anonymous advertisers ; but surely the gilt must 
be very much rubbed off the romance of courtship 
when it has to be carried on under these impersonal 
circumstances. On the other hand, this practical 
and common-sense method of disposing of matters 
of the heart seems to have its own attractions, and 
especially to our Scotch friends : 


Merchant in Lanarkshire (bachelor), aged 38, 
6883 A fair complexion, 6 feet, plain and eet in 
tastes and habits, of a religious cast of mind, though 
by no means ascetic, income from L.500 to L.600, 
wishes to correspond with an English county lady 
over 23, one with similar means preferred; must be 
warm hearted and a loving disposition, have head as 
well as hands in domestic affairs, and above all ‘ piety’ 
is indispensably requisite. Editor has carte and 
address. 


We have calculated the expenses of this advertise- 
ment with accuracy, and have come to the conclu- 
sion that the allusion to ‘ piety being indispensably 
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requisite’ is perfectly genuine, for it must have 
cost an extra shilling. 

Interesting as these offers are, proceeding, as 
they do, from every rank of society, and each 
having about it some distinctive and characteristic 
sign, we will content ourselves with quoting one 
more gentleman suitor, before proceeding ‘ to join 
the ladies,” who, as may be expected, are far more 
eloquent and gushing, and have, therefore, been 
reserved by us as a bonne bouche. 


6738 A Widower, 45, has two nice boys and one 

l, aged 13, 15, and 17, well educated, 
still at school, and amply provided for, independent 
of their father, who has, by his own industry, made 
a nice little independency, and is still doing trade in 
the drapery. iddle size, considered good-looking, 
and a business man, would be glad to meet with a 
view to marriage, a sensible, kind, affectionate, edu- 
cated lady similarly situated as regards business or 
money something like equal to it. Age not so much 
an object if under forty. 


We wonder whether the ‘two nice boys,’ and 
especially the one girl (who does not appear to be 
so ‘nice’), are aware that their widowed father is 
adopting the advertisement system, so useful in 
‘the drapery line,’ as a means for once more reas- 
suming the Matrimonial noose! We take leave of 
him and them with our best wishes ; likewise of 
the ‘tradesman, rather dark and tall, and with 
very warm affections,’ who wishes for ‘an agree- 
able young lady—one with a little money prefer- 
able—who is, like himself, confiding, and with a 
strong desire to exchange hearts ;’ and soar to more 
elevated regions. Place aux dames, and let the pas 
be given, as is meet, to the only one who begins 
with a poetic quotation : 

Oh, woman, in our hours of ease, 

Uncertain, coy, and hard to please; 

When pain or sickness rend the brow, 

A ministering angel thou. 

Young widow, highly connected, dark hair 
0543 A and eyes, considered pretty, good figure, 
clever, and amusing, possessing a small income, desires 
to marry. She does not deny that she might at times 
realise the two first lines of the couplet quoted above, 
but she can assure any gentleman willing to make the 
experiment that she is as certain to be true to the 
conclusion. 


This is rather a lively portrait of herself for a widow, 
the ladies who have been already married draw- 
ing, for the most part, a staid and matronly picture 
of their attractions. It is quite exceptional when 
they describe themselves, as No. 6838 does, ‘of a 
jolly disposition ’—that adjective being so favourite 
a one with the young ladies as almost to suggest 
its being copyright. Widows have in general 
‘private property,’ ‘agreeable manners,’ ‘ education 
and accomplishments, and sometimes ‘high con- 
nections ;’ but they lay claim to no more glowing 
charms than are included in the term ‘fine-looking,’ 
They put forth the negative advantage of ‘no en- 
cumbrance’ very prominently, just as the widowers 
we observe describe themselves as ‘not fat.” They 
‘feel lonely, and possess ‘warm and sympathetic 
dispositions.” Their ambition is satisfied with a 


mate of ‘suitable age,’ and in many cases they 
mention that ‘a widower would not be objected 
to.’ Some of them would be happy to receive ‘two 
or three cartes de visite in exchange for their own,’ 
in order that a selection may be made. They are 
‘capital housekeepers,’ but, curiously enough, never 
apply to themselves the term ‘domesticated, which 
is in very common use with their less experienced 
sisters. 


ATE, an orphan, age 24, height 5 feet, ve 
7022 4 and of habits, 
would make a very loving and affectionate wife, 
would like to hear from 6758, 6808, 25th Jan. Carte 
and address with Editor. 


‘Lena’ would be glad to hear from no less than 
twelve advertisers. ‘True Affection’ offers herself 
to any gentleman of respectability who will know 
how to value ‘a young and pretty wife’ Only 
one out of these charmers confesses to being ‘not 
pretty,’ and she is careful to add, ‘but considered 
very ladylike, and with fascinating manners.’ 
Most of them have ‘ warm and loving hearts,’ but 
‘inconsiderable fortunes’ On the other hand, 
we have ‘the daughter of a wealthy manufacturer, 
from whom she will receive a good fortune’ (even 
if she marries by advertisement?) ; and ‘a lady 
with L.200 a year in her own right ;’ and another 
who will have ‘1.2000 at marriage, and L.7000 
more to come. It certainly seems most extraordi- 
nary that these eligible young persons should take 
to advertising in the M. N. for fear of ‘withering 
on the virgin thorn” It is nevertheless note- 
worthy, and adds to the air of genuineness in this 
matter, that almost all these unmarried female 
advertisers, with money, are ‘about thirty years of 
age.’ When they confess to being ‘about forty,’ 
they have never less than L.7000, and generall 
‘look much younger.’ In these cases, they don’t 
send their cartes; perhaps because they keep their 
carriages. 

Besides the ordinary columns of this delightful 
print, there is a special space set apart in it, for 
which five times the rate of advertisement is 
charged, for those who give their private addresses, 
and who are addressed ‘ under cover to the editor.’ 
Their tender effusions do not come under his 
practical and uncongenial eye, but appeal directly 
to the beloved —number. This class includes 
some very high and dignified personages of both 
sexes, to whom ‘money is not essential, although 
they are good enough to add, ‘not, of course, a dis- 
qualification.’ One of these advertises herself as 
‘an orphan lady aged forty,’ and is the only 
advertiser throughout the paper who professes to 
prefer ‘a widower with children, 

Altogether, this weekly periodical, ‘devoted to 
conjugal felicity” seems to us to be a very remark- 
able production indeed. We were not aware of 
the part it played in our social system, till we saw 
it stated in one of those American newspapers which 
know so very much more about us than we know 
about ourselves, that ‘in England the habit of 
contracting marriage by advertisement is growing 
more and more, so that, besides numberless notices 
to that effect in the — prints, a special 
periodical is published, which has no other object 
than that of bringing man and wife to the altar’ 
The apothegm that half the world does not know 
how the other half lives, may certainly be extended 
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to marriage, since, to the majority of our readers, 
the very existence of the Matrimonial News will 
probably be news indeed. 


A SELF-MADE MAN. 


Amone the many instances of men rising from 
humble circumstances to a position of public honour 
and general usefulness, none is perhaps more 
remarkable by way of encouragement and example 
than that of the late Richard Andrews, mayor of 
Southampton, whose beginnings were certainly as 
obscure as can well be pictured. 

Andrews was born at Bishop-Sutton, in Hamp- 
shire, in December 1798. His father, Thomas 
Andrews, was a working-wheelwright in the village 
of Bramdean, in Hampshire, a trade to which he 
was apprenticed by the kindness of Mrs Venables, 
of Woodart House. The earnings of the father 
in those times, when schools were few and pro- 
visions dear, barely enabled him to send his first 
son, Richard, from about five until he was eight 
or nine years of age, to a dame-school, at twopence 
aweek, Thus slenderly provided for with educa- 
tion, his mother’s father, an agricultural labourer, 
took him to work at ploughing, turnip-hoeing, 
thatching, and all the other usual odds and ends 
of a farmboy’s hard work, at a wage of threepence 
a day, for which he laboured assiduously for 
nearly three years. He was always, however, on 
the look-out for something better; and when a 
little more than twelve years old, a chance turned 
up for him of employment as an under-sawyer, at 
the village of Hitchen-Stoke, where, for about two 
years, he worked in asawpit. It was a hard lot, 
but he faced it manfully. There being no foolish 
trade-rules to prevent him working as long as he 
liked, he laboured twelve hours every day, for 
which he earned a shilling. This was not all his 
toil; for having to walk to and from Hitchen- 
Stoke, ten miles, he was on foot or in the sawpit 
from four o'clock in the morning until nine at night. 

As is usual with self-denial and painstaking 
industry, Andrews had his reward. The work at 
the sawpit led to a better trade. He used to go to 
the forge to get the tools put in order, and there, it 
might be from the flying sparks, or the free swing 
and ring ofthe hammer, or the warm look of 
comfort of the forge-fire on a winter’s day, or the 
pleasure of seeing the iron beaten out to any shape, 
that the wish took hold of him to be a smith, and 
whilst waiting for the tools he used to amuse him- 
self trying his hand at heel and toe tips and hob- 
nails, at which he soon became an adept, and 
shewed such skill at iron, and spoke with such 
desire to learn the trade, that Mr Beaumont, then a 
great stage-coach maker, gave him employment as 
hammerman, under one of his smiths. Here he 
soon gained the approbation of his master and 
fellow-workmen, had his wages raised from five 
shillings to six shillings, seven shillings, eight 


years, being four years before the end of his appren- 

ae (and this was a most unusual thing), had a 

fire to himself, and a hammerman under him. 
Andrews, to use a current phrase, had now ‘ got 


shillings, and nine shillings a week; and in three | } 


on the right line of rails” From his extraordinary 
diligence and skill, he was esteemed the first hand 
in the shop. He made all the heavy coach-axles, 
which in those days were wrought from well- 
used wheel-tires ; and he made, too, the whole of 
the tires for that immense stage-coach factory, 
which employed at the time upwards of one hun- 
dred men. 

At a dance at Tichbourne Down, Andrews, then 
nearly out of his time, met his future wife, who 
was living at Alresford. She soon, however, went 
home to Hounslow. Those were not days of rail- 
ways or excursion trains ; Hounslow was _forty- 
seven miles from where Andrews lived; but he 
walked the distance in a day, and in about a week 
walked back on one of the hottest days in summer, 
Three or four months afterwards—his seven years 
being ended—he rewalked the distance to be 
married. For many years afterwards, ‘ Hampshire 
Dick’s’ wedding was remembered in Hounslow, for 
he put down the immemorial usage on such occa- 
sions of setting up a hideous din of pokers and 
tongs, tin kettles, and cows’ horns. 

The apprenticeship over, the mystery of smith- 
craft thoroughly mastered, and Andrews twenty- 
one years of age and married, his employer offered 
him a guinea a week. He knew he was worth 
more, so he left the shop to seek better fortune. It 
was the depth of winter when, on a Thursday, 
Andtews and a companion workman set off for 
Chichester at two in the morning. The distance 
was thirty miles, but they arrived in time to 
breakfast in the city at half-past nine. The com- 
panion fainted at the breakfast-table. There was 
no work to be had at Chichester ; so next day 
Andrews walked back the thirty miles. His former 
master then offered twenty-three shillings a week 
to engage him for a year; but he had too recently 
got over his apprenticeship to wish to bind himself 
again ; so the very next day, Saturday, he started 
at four inthe morning, and by nine had walked the 
twenty miles to Southampton. This was in 1821 ; 
and he had in all the world just two shillings and 
sixpence in his pocket. He, however, got work at 
Jones’s coach-factory, at twenty-four shillings a 
week, and having in three weeks saved two pounds, 
he returned to Hitchen-Stoke, to bring his wife 
and child home to Southampton. 

For seven years Andrews worked at the same 
factory, and got on from the twenty-four shillings 
to earning two guineas a week. He resolved, and 
kept to it (though his family increased rapidly), to 

ut something, little or much, into the savings- 
ou every week ; and at length, having gathered 
seventy-five pounds, he started in a little back 
street, on the Ist of October 1832, as a master 
coachmaker, with two workmen. In three weeks 
the seventy-five pounds were gone in first expenses, 
but repair jobs came in fast, were well and punctu- 
ally executed—a name was earned, and trade in- 
creased. In the same year came on the general elec- 
tion, at which was fought the great battle against 
reform. The most influential canvassers came to 
Andrews, They promised him that he should 
make his fortune by the support of the surrounding 
gentry if they had his vote. They urged that 
nis was a business depending solely on the gentry, 
and that if he went against them he must look for 
ruin. Southampton was then but a fashionable 
and invalid watering-place, a whole day’s fast stage- 
coach journey from London; it had neither dock 
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nor warehouses ; the Peninsular and Oriental Com- 

any was not formed ; there was no railway, no 
West India steam-boats ; no one thought, then, of 
such a town of trade and manufacture as is now 
increasing every day in Southampton Water. The 
odds seemed dead against the man who should go 
against the gentry. ‘Give me,’ said Andrews, ‘an 
hour to make up my mind, Come back then, and 
you shall have gel answer.’ They came, expect- 
ing to secure the vote against reform. Andrews 
looked up from the forge—‘I believe,’ he said, ‘ re- 
form to be right, and I will vote for it. Ihave so far 
worked my own way without ~~ other help than 
my skill as a workman, and I have no doubt of 
getting on in the same way without selling my 
conscience,’ 

Had Richard Andrews performed the part of a 
political sycophant on the occasion, he might have 
reaped the usual momentary reward of those who 
meanly sell their opinions. He chose the nobler 
part of thinking and acting for himself; and to do 
so is generally the safest and best in the long-run. 
There were, of course, abundant grumblings and 
threats against him ; but his first year in business 
for himself brought him in over two thousand 

ounds ; and within ten years of that election he 
had laid out ten thousand pounds on the ground 
and buildings of his factory. In a single year 
(1845), he earned more than twenty-two thousand 
pounds, selling upwards of three hundred new and 
second-hand carriages. Travellers by overland 
route to India cross the desert in Andrews’ omni- 
buses. He built the state carriages for Mehemet 
Ali and the Sultan, had a large trade with the 
colonies, Mexico, Valparaiso, and Porto Rico; 
carried on every part of the manufacture of car- 
riages, with the exception of patent axles, on his 
own premises, and employed upwards of two hun- 
dred men, a majority of whom were electors of the 
borough. 

But it was not only on the reform occasion that 
Andrews stood by his opinions against his appa- 
rent interest. He was one of the first members of 
the Anti-corn-law League ; belonged to its council ; 

ave a handsome pony-carriage to the League 
r in 1844; and in 1842, when the mayor 
refused the town-hall, and a public meeting was 
violently broken up, Andrews cleared out his 
carriage bazaar, which held from two thousand to 
three thousand persons; his workmen mounted 
guard at the entrance, wheel-spokes in hand, and 
so free-trade had a place for its advocacy in the 
home of a business said to depend solely on the 
favour of those who were strong monopolists. 
Threats again there were in abundance of support- 
ing others, and setting up fresh opposition in 
coach-making, to all of which Andrews used to 
reply : ‘Set up as many as you please ; coach- 
building has already grown to be the staple busi- 
ness of the town; the more makers the more will 
the place have a reputation for carriage-building, 
wat am certain of getting as good a share of the 
trade as I deserve.’ Nor was this mere talk. 
Andrews was at all times ready to help others into 
business with both material and patterns—a line 
of procedure offering a fine example to tradesmen. 
ow came the period when honours were show- 
ered upon him. In 1848 he was elected sheriff of 
Southampton ; in 1849, by a great majority, mayor, 
and again in 1850 and 1851. He was indeed, we 


period of his civic dignity, he was distinguished 
for his public spirit and independence of principle. 
Of his many private virtues, we refrain to speak. 
This remarkable man, estimable in all the rela- 
tions of life, died March 28, 1859, universally 
regretted. Ww. 


A SOUTH AFRICAN ADVENTURE. 


Ir was on the afternoon of one of the hottest days 
of an African summer that I left my farm to 
ascend the Draakensburg Mountains, for the pur- 
pose of finding, if possible, an eland, a species of 
antelope, to replenish my larder for the coming 
Christmas. I was at the time living alone in 
a glen formed by two spurs of the mountain, 
with but few neighbours, and no town within 
fifty miles, but, as my Kaffirs had become suffi- 
ciently civilised to understand that Christmas- 
time meant unlimited eating, I wished, by pro- 
viding game, to save an ox. I had only five or 
six miles to go, and was well mounted, so I did 
not hurry, but, leading my horse up the steep 
pass, reached the place where I intended to sleep 
just as the sun was setting. 

The scene around, though quite different from 
our ideas of what it should be in December, was 
very beautiful. There was no snow; no leafless 
trees with their delicate tracery set off by the 
glistening hoar-frost, nor dark-green firs bending 
under their white load ; but still there was enough 
to keep me standing, forgetful of firewood, and 
all I had to do for my comfort during the night. 

I was on a narrow ledge of rock, separated from 
the network of hills beyond by a deep perpen- 
dicular gorge, at the bottom of which, so far down 
that I could hardly distinguish it, ran a little burn. 
The setting sun gave the peaks that rich purple 
hue seldom seen away from heather ; and on the 
other side, as far as the eye could reach, lay the 
thorn-covered flats and hills of Natal. 

Under the rock was a large cave, where I had 
determined to sleep. It had in olden times been 
a regular resort of the Bushmen, but few came near 
it now; indeed, I had not known they came at 
all, but, on going in, I found some calabashes, and 
the ashes of a newly made fire, which could have 
been only left by them. There were other marks 
on the walls, though evidently of great antiquity : 
rude sketches and drawings of horses, cattle, bows 
and arrows, and even of a Bushman riding. It is 
most curious that a race so low down in the scale 
of humanity that their language only contains a 
few words made up of unpronounceable clicks, and 
who, with the exception of the use of fire, in their 
mode of life differ but little from the ape, should 
have learned to do this. It may be that it is a 
remnant of an old sign-language, or the last relic 
of some former civilisation. It was a full moon, 
and after admiring the wonderful lights and 
shadows thrown by it on the broken ground, I 
turned in and slept till near daylight. 

As soon as I could see, I started to hunt. Much 
to my annoyance at the time, though I had after- 
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wards cause to be thankful that my horse was 
spared such a gallop as riding down an eland 
entails, I could find nothing, and could tell by the 
spoors that no herd had been about for some days. 
It was nearly noon before I became convinced of 
this ; and, tempted by the shade of a line of tree- 
ferns edging a little brook whose bubble sounded 
refreshingly amid the great heat, I took my saddle 
. off, knee-haltered Prince, and lay down. Of course 
I soon dozed off, but became awake again in about 
a couple of hours ; I say ‘became awake,’ because 
it was not the natural rousing up of a person who 
has been asleep, but a sudden return to conscious- 
ness, without any movement, and with all my wits 
about me, and that inward feeling which perhaps 
some of my readers may have experienced, of some- 
thing being wrong, and a tension of all the powers 
of hearing to discover what it is. I had not long 
to wait: whiz came a tiny arrow, striking the 
stone on which my head had been resting, and 
where my cap still was. It did not require much 
thinking to know that a Bushman’s hand held the 
bow it had come from, nor to determine that the 
safest thing to do was to roll quietly into the bed 
of the little brook below me. Luckily, this would 
afford good shelter, and I could almost reach the 
edge with my hand. 

The tremendous violence with which these 
streams come down from the hills during the 
heavy thunder-storms, wears a deep passage even 
in the hardest ground, and though there was only 
about an inch of water, and it was not a yard broad, 
the banks were to the full four feet high. Leaving 
my cap where it was, I rolled over as quietly as I 
could ; but just as I was disappearing, another arrow 
came and struck me in the thigh, the only part 
not yet in safety. It took all my self-control to 
continue my movements as before until I stood 
crouching at the bottom. ‘Why,’ the reader 
may exclaim, ‘the pain of such a tiny arrow could 
not be very great.’ No, neither is the bite of a 
snake in itself, yet of the two the latter is the least 
to be dreaded. It was of course poisoned with that 
deadly skill for which the whole tribe is famous ; 
and as I stood below, I knew I had little chance of 
seeing another sunrise. 

However, with that self-help that men who lead 
a solitary life acquire, 1 instantly drew my hunt- 
ing-knife, ripped up the trousers, and with a steady 
hand, cut out the arrow-head, not sparing myself. 
I then took my flask, and poured powder into the 
wound, and gently striking a match, set fire to it. 
That done, I took off my belt, and using my full 
force, strapped it a little above, as tight as it 
would go. 

I do not think that in doing all this I had 
any hope of saving my life; there was only a 
sort of feeling that I was doing my duty. The 
pain was not very great, and my chief thought 
was for vengeance on the malignant creature 
that I looked upon as my murderer. I rightly 
imagined he was not aware of his success. No 
doubt, he thought he had missed me, and that I 
was still lying asleep ; in proof of which, I soon 
heard the whiz of another arrow striking above. 


hanging ferns would conceal me, I quietly raised 


my head; the ground was slightly rising, and I 
could see around for some distance. There was 
my horse unconsciously grazing away, but the grass 
was too long for me to see my enemy’s where- 
abouts. I, however, guessed that he would try and 
get between us, and so I waited, watching, and 
grasping my rifle. 

Ten minutes passed in silence, and then I fancied 
that the grass was moving unnaturally. In another 
second a hand and bow appeared ; I heard a little 
twang, and saw the tiny messenger of death again 
pierce the spot where I had been. I kept myself 
from firing, though I covered the place. Surely he 
would become impatient, and give me a better 
chance. Another ten minutes, and suddenly, in 
a different spot, which commanded a better view 
of my cap, a little black head peered over the grass, 
It was enough; and as I fired, a shrill shriek and 
a spasmodic spring into the air told me that I had 
nothing more to fear. 

Getting out as quickly as possible, I dragged 
myself—for the limb was now much swollen, and 
becoming more and more painful—to my saddle, 
where I carried in a little bottle some eaw de luce 
for snake-bites, and poured out a large dose. After 
drinking it, I caught my horse, saddled it, and 
picking up two of the arrows, went to have a look 
at the dead Bushman. He was scarcely over four 
feet high, with arms so long and thin as to reach 
deformity, short and bow-kneed legs supporting a 
little round body—he had evidently not been 
starving lately—and features so closely resembling 
those of an intelligent ape, that had there been a 
tail, no one would have thought twice about the 
matter. Idid not remain long; there was no time 
to lose; so, taking his bow, I mounted, and putting 
the horse at his best pace, started on my long ride. 
I knew perfectly well that the only chance, such 
as it was, of saving my life depended on my reach- 
ing Ladysmith that night, and obtaining medical 
assistance. The distance was fully sixty miles, 
and, with but one exception, there were nothing 
but Dutch boers’ houses on the road, whence 
I could not hope for any help. For the first 
twenty miles I kept steadily on my way, though 
the agony was dreadful, and I could hardly sit 
my horse. I then reached an Englishman’s farm, 
wee up, told my story, and asked for spirits to 

eep my strength up, and the loan of a fresh horse. 
I shall not easily forget his wife’s scared look as 
she came out and saw me by the light of her 
flickering candle. I suppose I must have seemed 
half mad. They brought me out a full bottle of 
whisky and a tumbler, which I filled and drank off 
neat; but they had not got a horse ‘up.’ They were, 
he said, all running, and it would take hours to 
findthem. So I startedagain. Ido not remember 
much more of that wild moonlit ride; I became 
drowsy and half-delirious, just retaining sense 
enough to go straight. How I did it I do not 
know, as for the greater part of the way there was 
no road, and even in daylight and with nothing 
the matter, I should have hesitated in more than 
one place. However, Providence or instinct guided 
me right, and, as I was afterwards told, for I 
remember nothing about it, I reached the town at 
one A.M.—just eleven hours after I had left. I had 
finished the whisky on the road, and it was to that 
the doctor ascribed my ultimate recovery. For 
nine days I was in a high fever and delirious ; and 
it was more than six weeks before I got up; and 
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for years afterwards the wound did not heal. Even 
to the present day it occasionally bursts out afresh, 
and will probably continue to do so to the end of 
my existence. 


THE CREEDS OF LONDON. 
Ir has been said by the poet, 


There lives more Faith in honest Doubt, 
Believe me, than in half the creeds ; 


and the remark has given no little offence to those 
who plume themselves upon their orthodoxy ; but 
when the matter comes to be investigated, this 
statement turns out to be, after all, a very modest 
one. There has been an attempt of late to inquire 
into, not ‘half the creeds, indeed, but at all 
events into some forty or fifty of them,* as repre- 
sented by their pastors and congregations in 
London ; and it certainly seems hard, after reading 
the evidence of the Special Commissioner appointed 
for this purpose, that ‘honest Doubt’ should be 
denied his share of what is spread so broadcast 
over such, widely different soil. Imagine the 
variation of arable between ‘the field of usefulness’ 
in which Mr Bradlaugh ‘dispenses his novel 
doctrines of Anti-theism’ and that in which Mr 
Peebles ‘discourses of the spirit-world to the 
accompaniment of approving raps presumably 
from Hades!’ Yet no less is the acreage of 
unorthodoxy surveyed by the Rev. Maurice Davies, 
doctor of divinity, and reported upon in the pages 
before us. Being that ‘not singular pec in 
the Church of England, a clergyman for a time 
uncharged with duty,’ this divine has been attend- 
ing the ministrations of all sorts of religious 
teachers and preachers, and taking notes of them 
for publication in the Daily Telegraph—already 
reputed to keep a bishop of its very own, His 
instructions were to be ‘strictly descriptive, ex- 

ressing no argument, pro or con. ;’ and the result 
ins been, for him, ‘the softening down of a good 
many prejudices in the course of my two or three 
years’ religious peregrinations, and for us, this 
amazing volume. 

He begins his mission with what he calls the 
Ultima Thule of religious London— probably as 
near the reputed North Pole as possible’—namely, 
at South Place Chapel, Finsbury, over which pre- 
sides, perhaps, the best advertised preacher in the 
metropolis, Mr Moncure D, Conway. We con- 
fess to having seen this gentleman’s name a thou- 
sand times, without having the least idea as to the 
religion he professed, or even the name of the 
sect over which he presided. There were so many 
‘lights,’ and ‘vessels of grace,’ and ‘powerful 
convincers ’ advertised for the ensuing day in the 
Saturday newspapers, that it seemed as if curiosity 
would never satisfied if it once set in that 
direction ; and but for Dr Maurice Davies, it is 
probable that we should never have become 
acquainted with ‘almost the only—certainly the 
chief—Free Theistic Society in London.’ How- 
ever, in his company, we have now formed one of 
the congregation. Mr Moncure Conway presides 
in the chapel once occupied by the late W. J. Fox 
(M.P. for Oldham), whose mantle of eloquence 


* Unorthodox London. 
Davies, D.D. 


By the Rev. C. Maurice 


seems to have certainly fallen upon him. He is 
‘a bearded and by no means clerical-looking 
gentleman, with an American accent; but— 
wonderful to relate—he reads from manuscript, 
does not preach what a certain Mrs Malaprop + 
design, once termed extrumpery. Of ‘service, 
properly so called, there is none—nothing but 
preaching and singing. The hymn-book is a very 
catholic one, ranging in its contents from the 
most secular of poets to Keble ; but it is orthodox 
and restricted when compared with what the 
Church of England would call ‘ the lessons of the 
day, which consisted, first, of the forty-fourth 
chapter of the apocryphal book of Ecclesiasticus ; 
secondly, of an excerpt from one of Mazzini’s 
orations ; and thirdly, of a poem by Mr Allingham, 
called The Touchstone. 'Then the minister ex- 
patiated ‘upon the church built by Voltaire, and 
the spirit of scepticism, a word which he took 
pains to explain (for Mr Conway is nothing if he 
is not scholarly) is derived from skeptein, ‘to shade 
the eye in order to see more clearly.’ 

Upon the whole, Mr Conway seems to be an 
iconoclast, rather than a setter-up of any new 
idol (though of course he can’t help enthusiastic 
hearers making an idol of him); and it is not 
surprising, having so little of dogma to inculcate, 
that he cannot speak in very glowing terms of the 
numerical strength of the Free Theistic Society. 
‘Two hundred people, already convinced, says he, 
‘spend here one hour and a half every week: for 
the rest of the time this property does nothing at 
all;’ a phrase which, to the irreverent mind, might 
suggest that the chapel was to let on week-days. 
However, since this ‘commission’ was instituted, his 
little congregation has doubled in numbers, and it 
is only fair to add that they form an attentive 
audience, ‘As an evidence how keenly the speaker 
was followed, it was quite curious to notice, in con- 
trast with the profound silence that reigned while 
he spoke, the entr’acte of coughs, sniffs, and other 
incidental fidgets in which his auditory engaged 
when he came to a temporary stop;’ so much so, 
adds our Church of En se divine, with perhaps 
an unconscious touch of satire, ‘that many listeners 
were tempted to rise, thinking the proceedings were 
over.’ 

Our commissioner is too apt, perhaps by reason 
of his own vocation, to give us details of the 
preacher, when the main interest really lies in 
the congregation; in all cases the class of society 
that forms each body of worshippers ought to have 
been described, as being of far more significance 
than the sermon; but in the present case it is 
obvious enough that the audience must have been 
in intelligence, and probably in social rank, far 
above the average. To many persons ‘the hearing 
some of our favourite dogmas torn to shreds,’ must 
have been very unpleasant, but the Rev. Maurice 
Davies, D.D. bore it like a man, and a special corre- 
spondent; so little hurt, indeed, was his moral 
nature by the shocks administered in Finsbury, 
that he seems to have adventured a visit the same 
afternoon to the ‘Society of Independent Religious 
Reformers in Newman Street,’ presided over by Dr 
Parfitt. Here, however, though he says little about 
it, his feelings evidently suffered laceration. Dr P. 
‘shews considerable grasp of his subject, but his 
style is somewhat vituperative.” The fact is, our 
author was at.present new to his work, and not able 
to bear the very strong meat to which he afterwards 
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accustomed. Even of the Sunday Lecture 
iety in St George’s Hall, he deems it necessary 
to say something apologetic, and quotes the names 
of Dr Carpenter, Professor Huxley, Professor 
Blackie, Wilson, as being sufficient 
guarantees of the ‘propriety’ of devoting some 
portion of Sunday to science instead of religion 
specially so called; for the people who go to listen 
to these eminent personages, he has nothing 
but compliments. The audience was a very large 
and intelligent one, comprising many eminent 
scientific men, quite a fair quota of ladies, a 
sprinkling of the rising generation, and altogether 
a collection of heads that would have delighted a 
phrenologist. . . Whatever else we may be 
called, the English people must no longer be set 
down as a race of unmitigated Sabbatarians.’ 
Properly so termed, indeed, there are but sixteen 
persons in the metropolis who are Sabbatarians, 
that being the exact number of the Seventh-day 
Baptists (including their parson and clerk) who 
enjoin the observance of the Jewish Sabbath in the 
moral code of Christianity. It was not without 
great difficulty that our author discovered the 
abiding-place of this extraordinary sect: their 
chapel lies in Mill Yard, in the district known 
as Goodman’s Fields; and their minister, de- 
scribed in the Post-office Directory, as ‘antiquary 
and record agent, had, as it were, to be dug out. 
The account of this proceeding is picturesque 
enough. ‘High gates, with a wicket, lay between 
Nos. 14 and 16. I opened it, and straightway found 
myself at the door of the minister's house ; a green 
churchyard was in front of me, studded with grave- 
stones, and filled with most unexpected trees, 
bounded on one side by the quaintest of old school- 
houses ; on another, by antique cottages ; and on 
a third, as an anti-climax, by the only symptom of 
the nineteenth century visible—the arches of the 
Blackwall Railway. 1 seemed to leave the waking 
world behind, and pass into the region of dream- 
land, as the wicket closed. It reminded me 
forcibly of scenes in Dickens’s Old Curiosity Shop. 
Nor was the effect removed when the minister 
presented himself at my summons. A venerable 
scholar-like old man, arrayed in clerical black, 
and with a long white beard, received me most 
courteously, and begged me to wait in the vestry 
until service-time. Here we engaged in conversa- 
tien, and I found that this is the only place of 
worship for the particular body in London; there 
being, in fact, only one other in England. On the 
wall was a tablet referring to a fire which had 
occurred here in 1690, when the meeting-house 
was rebuilt. In this fire, the minister told me, a 
large and valuable collection of manuscripts of the 
Sacred Text had been lost—a loss he was doing his 
best to retrieve by making another collection. Mr 
Black also informed me that the body of Seventh- 
day Baptists, though so small in point of numbers 
in England, is largely represented in America, 
where the University of Alfred belongs to them, 
and two colleges. Their journal is the Sabbath-day 
Recorder; a copy of which he presented to me. 
While engaged in conversation of this kind, the 
hour for service drew on. I noticed that Mr 
Black bore with him, for use in the pulpit, a 
Greek Harmony of the Gospels, with a Latin 
running commentary. I certainly had not been 
prepared for this. I expected to find some illiterate 
minister, with a hobby ridden to death ; when lo! 


I found myself in the presence of a profound 
scholar and most courteous gentleman, who in- 
formed me that he thought in Latin, said his 
rayers in Hebrew, and read his New Testament 
essons from the original Greek.’ 

The particulars of the chapel-service are inter- 
esting. The portion of the psalm was given out 
under its Hebrew title ‘Letter Vau ;’ and the 
effect of the preacher’s Hebrew pronunciation of 
the proper names in the Old Testament was most 
curious, Long quotations were also given in the 
sacred language, and quite a lengthy discussion was 
introduced on the subject of the ‘dimidiated Vau.’ 
It seems incredible that a congregation ‘ who 
didn’t look learned’ could have followed this, yet 
our author says their attention did not flag. To 
a stranger, however, such phrases as ‘Render to 
Kaisar the things that are Kaisar’s,’ and ‘ Fetch me 
a denarius,’ must have been novelties sufficiently 
exciting, ~ 

In the sermon there were noble passages, quite 
free from sectarian bias, and breathing the widest 
charity ; and it concluded with the invocation of a 
blessing ‘on all honest and sincere persons of what- 
ever nation or profession,’ and a prayer that ‘all may 
be fitted for a nobler and purer state of society, 
and have their share in the First Resurrection.’ 
So eloquent and earnest was the preacher, that 
even he who came to ‘report’ seems to have 
remained to pray. So far all had gone well, when 
at 4.30 p.m.—the service having commenced at 3— 
there began another discourse, during which, ‘I am 
sorry to say, most of the female portion of the 
congregation (6) fell asleep, and the (5) children 
undisguisedly had a game among the hassocks.’ 
Well may our author say that this was among the 
strangest of his experiences in unorthodox London. 
As to the peculiar tenets of the sect, there was 
little said, only Mr Black insisted ‘Saturday is 
still the Sabbath in common law. If parliament 
sat upon. that day, its proceedings would be noted 
“Sabbati.” It is only in statute law that Sunday is 
made the Sabbath.’ So, after all, the only true 
Sabbatarians are ‘the ancient Sabbath-keeping 
congregation in Mill Yard, Goodman’s Fields,’ 

There is even a smaller sect in London than this, 
namely, the disciples of Joanna Southcote, who 
could once be counted by the thousand, and in- 
cluded more than one distinguished name. To 
discover them now, our author had ‘to act upon 
information received, as though they belonged to 
the criminal classes; and even then, when he 
thought he had come upon their ‘ local habitation, 
it was often only to find that ‘the Joannas,’ as 
they were disrespectfully termed by the unre- 
generate, had ‘moved on,’ As last, he ran them 
to earth at one Mr Peacockg, a cooper, in Trafal- 
gar Street, Walworth, who welcomed him civilly 
enough, and without the suspicion unhappily 
evinced towards our special commissioner by too 
many professors of these strange creeds. ‘The 
saints, he said, had been a good deal ‘drove 
about’ by the Walworth improvements, which 
he seemed to consider as a special machination of 
Satan, and at last had been compelled to take 
refuge beneath his humble roof. The colloquy 
respecting the circumstances of this sect and its 
tenets took place in a dark passage between the 
shop and back parlour, with the head and shirt- 
sleeves of Mr Peacock protruding from the half- 
opened door, ‘At om 9 I heard a voice, which 
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I fancied was a female one, suggesting that I 
should be asked in; and with an apology for the 
smallness of the gathering, and the humble char- 
acter of the sanctum, Mr Peacock owned the soft 
impeachment that a meeting was even now going 
on, and, having opened the door, and handed me 
a chair, he returned to an operation my advent 
had interrupted—that, namely, of lacing his boots ! 
The meeting was certainly a select one, as I 
found I only made number four. Besides Mr 
Peacock himself, there was an old infirm woman 
occupying a cosy chair in the corner, and she was 
introduced to me as Mrs Peacock. She was, I 
fancy, the proprietor’s mother ; and I afterwards 
discovered she was a sort of Elisha to the deceased 
Joanna, at least upon her own showing. “I’ve 
been in the battle fifty year, since Joanna died,” 
she said : “I’m an old campaigner, sir.” A simple 
man, well advanced in years too, with spectacles 
on nose, was reading from the Sealed Prophecies 
of Joanna, a remarkable combination of prose and 
verse, which gave one rather the idea of alternate 
pages taken from the prophecies of Ezekiel and 
the History of John Gilpin.’ 

At the first convenient opportunity our commis- 
sioner put the question on which, as it seemed to 
him, the faith of the followers of Joanna appeared to 
hinge—namely, how was it that their hopes did not 
collapse when the true cause of that good lady’s 
indisposition was revealed by a post-mortem ex- 
amination? ‘They smiled at my heathen ignorance, 
and pointing to the old lady in the corner, the two 
men said: ‘There are our hopes. Mrs Peacock has 
taken Joanna's place.”’ Motives of delicacy pre- 
vented our commissioner from hinting at the un- 
likelihood of a family at the old lady’s advanced 
age ; but she perceived his difficulty, and at once 
relieved him from embarrassment by observing: ‘It 
isn’t a material birth as we look for, but a spiritual 
one. Satan’s ‘indictment,’ she went on to tell him, 
“was now ready, and a jury of twelve saints were 
almost very literally to sit upon him, I’m 
it every day, sir, every hour.” She had publishe 
an address to the bishops, dated, as usual with her, 
from ‘the Royal Manger,’ which had been sent in 
the form of a letter to Lambeth, Fulham, and 
other episcopal residences ; but no reply had been 
received upon the matter ; though, on the other hand, 
she felt convinced that a person who had once called 
upon her, soon afterwards, disguised in a wig, wide- 
awake, and mean attire, was no other than the 
Archbishop of Canterbury. Nor had they been 
more successful with other branches of the church ; 
‘our’ Mr Peacock being especially aggrieved with 
Mr Spurgeon, to whom he said he had made a mild 
appeal at a Tabernacle tea-party ; the result of 
which was that the great preacher retired uncere- 
moniously, while his deacons expelled Mr P. from 
the premises by force. 

Of Mr Spurgeon, our author has much to tell 
that is really new to the world at large. ‘The 
Tabernacle’ is, it seems, by no means the mere 
‘preaching-shop’ it is generally supposed to be ; 
‘it is a perfect hive of busy workers from seven 
every morning until night. The rooms behind and 
under the vast edifice are appropriated to the use 
of the pastor’s college, where young men are trained 
for the ministry without expense.’ In one room 
which our daring commissioner explores, he dis- 
covers twenty young ladies at a Bible-class ; and in 
another, ‘thirty or forty young men celebrating 


the Lord’s Supper.’ In the spacious rooms below, 
tables were being laid for sixteen hundred for tea! 
Mr Spurgeon, as he himself confessed, is a sort of 
Pope over all these people, and though without 
claiming infallibility, he has probably made fewer 
mistakes than the one who does. His success he 
attributes entirely to the power of prayer. Even 
‘gifts’ of a material sort drop in answer to his 
appeals, and that in abundance. One lady—a 
member too of another religious body—gave him 
twenty thousand pounds to found his Orphanage at 
Stockwell, where two hundred and twenty boys are 
boarded, clothed, and taught. On more than one 
occasion, two thousand pounds have been dropped 
into his letter-box anonymously. When recently 
attacked by illness, he began to think the funds 
might suffer through the absence of his ministrations 
but that same evening a lady left five hundred 
pounds at his door, and one thousand pounds came 
in immediately afterwards. With all this, he is 
a modest man, and speaks of himself, accurately 
enough, indeed, as ‘no scholar.’ But his eloquence 
and genuine humour are beyond question. His 
mighty temple, which holds six thousand persons, 
is filled in every nook and corner every Sunday 
to hear him preach. 

He lends it once a year to the Primitive Metho- 
dists to hold therein their missionary meeting, and 
the Tabernacle ‘on the Rant, as it is euphoniously 
termed, is a very curious spectacle indeed. All 
the speakers were interrupted by the utterances, 
like pistol-shots, of ‘ Hallelujah’ and ‘Glory to 
God,’ which proved very disconcerting to our 
reverend commissioner. A proposal to swell the 
already large income of the mission, by gettin 
every one in the Connection to abandon beer an 
tobacco, was received with volleys of these ejacula- 
tions, concerning which Dr Davies tells an excellent 
story: ‘A lady sat at a Primitive Methodist Chapel 
close by a poor man who was remarkably ill shod, 
and whose exclamations were in inverse proportion 
to his shoe-leather. He kept crying out “Glory be 
to God!” until he = annoyed her; and, on 
leaving chapel, the lady told him such was the case, 
promising him a new pair of boots if he would 
restrain himself within due bounds. He did so 
for several days ; but afterwards some particular] 
exciting cause occurred, and he started up in cha a 
shouting out: “Boots or no boots, glory beto God !”” 
Some of the preachers had considerable eloquence, 
but the letter h was never in use except where it 
ought not to be. The conclusion of the chief 
divine seemed to be, that there were at present 
seven hundred millions of human beings whose 
future must be despaired of, and though there were 
nominally nearly half that number of Christians, 
many of them were very ‘dark.’ This gentleman 
was great at quoting hymns ; and as some familiar 
line struck their ears, his listeners would cry out, 
like the intelligent small boy in a vivd-voce class : 
‘T know it ; Hallelujah !’ whereupon he entreated 
them to restrain themselves till the end of each 
verse, ‘and then cry hallelujah as much as they 
liked.’ There was one really striking illustration 
of the numerical strength of the Connection. ‘Once 
in every six hours the pearly gates of heaven are 
thrown back for a Primitive Methodist to pass be- 


hind them.’ And the belief of these remarkable: 


people seems to be that they are thrown back for 
nobody else. 


-A place of worship very different from the 
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‘Tabernacle, and imposing from quite other rea- 
sons, is the Irvingite Chapel in Gordon Square. 
The disciples, indeed, of the great Edward are not 
numerous ; the apostolate itself, restored by the 
prophetic call in 1832 to its original number of 
twelve, has now dwindled down to three; but the 
splendours of ceremonial still survive, and attract 
the curious. At the week-day evening service, our 
commissioner counted no less than fourteen per- 
sons ‘in vestments ;’ while the number of the con- 
gation—this, however, was in their church on 
addington Green—was but twenty: like the 
American army, the colonels almost outnumbered 
the privates, but unlike it, the uniforms were 
superb. ‘The Angel’—not the one at Islington, 
but the Head of the Church—was in a rich purple 
cope: the sacrificial garments were of white satin, 
embroidered with gold; there were ministers in 
black tippets, and ministers in white tippets, and 
ministers in short surplices with coloured stoles. 
The musical performances were magnificent, and 
there was a special prayer ‘for the low estate of the 
church” But there were no ‘ prophetic utterances ;’ 
and if there were any ‘unknown tongues,’ our 
commissioner did not hear them. 

From the performances in Gordon Square to 
High Mass in Southwark, there is but a small step, 
oat we will not pursue the indefatigable Dr 
Davies thither. The Passionist Fathers at High- 
gate ; the West London Synagogue; the ‘ Plum- 
stead Peculiars’—people that won’t call in a doctor, 
though, when tried for manslaughter for their 
neglect of their sick, they call in a lawyer to defend 
them ; the Sandemanians, a mild and tearful sect, 
who seem to suffer greatly from depression ; the 
Christadelphians ; the Jumpers—who don’t die: 
‘No, sir, said one of their chief priests, ‘we have 
never given the undertaker a job yet, and don’t 
mean to ;’ and yet the Connection is seven years old, 
and numbers some two hundred in London; all 
these and a score of other sects were investigated 
by our author, and reported on. We have only 
space, however, for a brief notice of two of them ; 
and among all these various congregations it would 
perhaps be hard to find any more dissimilar—the 
felonious flock presided over by the famous Ned 
Wright, and the Quakers. The account which is 
given us of these latter is by no means what most 
of us would expect : the starch seems to have been 
taken out of them of late years in a marvellous 
degree. The young ladies of the congregation are 
described as not being Quakerish at all: ‘silks 
rustled up the narrow aisle’ by no means of that 
hue of silver gray which was once distinctive of the 
sect ; the bonnets were as ‘killing’ as in any 
fashionable church ; and ‘I noticed upon the un- 
gloved hand of a youthful Quaker matron consider- 
ably more jewelled circlets than the wedding-ring 
and keeper.’ The men had in many cases long 
beards, and some ‘quite a rakish-looking mous- 
tache’ At eleven o’clock, the ‘silent service’ com- 
menced: how the boys and girls were kept dumb 
and unoccupied seems little short of a miracle, but 
so all remained for nearly an hour! In the life of 
the author of the Ingoldsby Legends, there is a most 
humorous anecdote of himself and Theodore Hook 
buying a bun of pantomimic proportions, and 
proposing it as a prize for the Quaker who, under 
these circumstances, should speak first; in the 
present case it was a lady who would have earned 
the bun. She delivered a brief but practical 


address ; after which was more silence. Then 
suddenly, at the stroke of one, ‘hats were reas- 
sumed, and a general shaking of hands commenced 
with animated conversation and every appearance 
of relief from conscious restraint.’ 

To attend the ministrations of Ned Wright— 
unless one is a convicted thief—requires a special 
invitation. His congregation” is naturally jealous 
lest, under the pretence of curiosity or piety, some 
policeman should attend the service and pick out 
the man who is ‘ wanted ;’ but our reverend com- 
missioner contrived to obtain admittance without 
qualifying himself for the Old Bailey. He pro- 
cured a card of welcome, which ran as follows: 
‘Mission Hall, Hales Street, High Street, Deptford. 
Admit the bearer to Ned Wright’s supper for men 
and boys who have been convicted of felony. 
Doors open at 5.30. Supper at 6 precisely” On 
the back of the card was written : ‘ Please take care 
that this ticket does not fall into the hands of 
detectives, and oblige yours truly, Edward Wright.’ 
Upon reaching the neighbourhood of the Mission 
Hall, our author was much importuned for cards 
by the male population, who, although, alas ! with 
every qualification to be of the congregation, are 
much too numerous, it seems, for the limits of the 
pastor’s hospitality. In the chapel were seated 
about a hundred guests, ‘from the lad of eleven 
who had served his seven days in Maidstone Jail, 
to the gray-haired and sturdy culprit who had 
“done” three terms of penal servitude.’ Most of 
these gentry had got very short hair indeed. 
‘A curly-wigged little chap of ten was seated on a 
back bench ; and though my unpractised eye did 
not notice his exuberant chevelure, his cleanliness 
and prettiness led me to say: “Surely, Mr Wright, 
that boy is not a thief?” You shall see,” said 
Ned. He went to the boy, and asked him: “ Are 
youathief?” “Yes, sir,’ was the prompt reply, 
with a ready statement of the offence which had 
got him seven days in Maidstone jail. “ Now, 
what did you sleep on when you were there, my 
boy?” “ Policemen’s jackets, sir.” “And how 
did you travel to Maidstone? Did they take you 
in a coach and pair?” asked Ned. “ Yes, sir,” 
faltered the lad, evidently nonplussed. “Ah! you 
can go out, my boy; I knew you were not a thief.” 
The practised eye had spotted him in a moment. 
He lacked, not the white wedding-robe, but the 
black qualification of conviction for crime, and so 
was walked out into the darkness. Ned tells me 
he has constantly to be on his guard against this 
kind of fraud. To get one of those paper-bags now 
being handed round, each containing half a loaf 
and a bun, with a jorum of soup that is to follow, 
men and boys will assume a “ virtue,” though they 
have it not; but they have no chance with Ned. 
He has been through it all himself, and is still as 
sharp as a nail. 

After supper commenced the spiritual work, 
which, though admirable in itself, was still curi- 
ously mixed up with material and practical argu- 
ments, First, a gentleman from Port Arthur 
described in a graphic manner the miseries of 
convict-life, and how he had been besought by one 
who suffered from it ‘to go and speak to the om 
ford boys ;’ and then ‘Ned’ followed with his 
homely eloquence, the burden of which was, not 
only that thieving was sinful, but that it never 
pays. ‘You thieves,’ cried he boldly, ‘are all 
cowards and fools.’ They need not be offended, 
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since he had been one himself, as he at once pro- 
ceeded to tell them. ‘ At the great fire at Cotton’s 
Wharf, Ned was following the calling of a lighter- 
man, and, coming down stream at the time, ran his 
i ashore, stole a boat, and filled his pockets 
with money by rowing people at a shilling a head 
up and down to see the fire. “ What was the con- 
sequence?” asked he. “Why, next morning, I 
found myself lying dead drunk in a gutter in 
Tooley Street, with my pockets empty.” He next 
heard from a pal that the fat had run down the 
gratings into the sewers, where it had hardened, 
and was to be had for the taking. Ned and five 
others got sacks from a rag-shop, and lanterns, and 
worked their way through the sewer,up to their 
middles in water, to where the fat was lying thick 
on the surface, “like a tub of butter cut in two.” 
In his eagerness to reach it, Ned outstripped the 
rest, and, just as he was nearing it, one of his 
mates opened his lantern to light a pipe. This 
caught the sewer-gas, and ignited the fat between 
him and his companions. He stood there, and 
vowed to God, if he got out, he would alter his 
course ; then plunging into the water, he swam 
under the fire, and got back safely. “Just so,” he 
said, “you are brave when being ‘jollied’ by your 

als, but cowards when in the silent cell. You are 
fools, too. You get nothing out of your thieving. 
A lad in this room stole a pair of boots, worth five 
shillings and sixpence, and sold them for one 
penny; another, a jug worth one shilling, for 
which he got a halfpenny.” Then a hymn was 
sung, to the tune of “Just before the battle, 
mother ;” and on went Ned again, actually forcing 
the fellows to listen to him with’ his tremendous 
lung-power and peculiar habit of dropping down 
on any “larky” listener. “Look you here !” he 
said. “There was a fellow kicking at the door 
just now. I went out, and found a chap as big 
and ugly as myself, and I pinched his nose rather 
hard. You wouldn’t do that if I was along-side 

ou.” He ended with a really eloquent though 

omely picture of Christ crucified between two 
thieves, and taking one with him to Paradise. 
“The devil says,” he concluded, “*Can God have 
such fellows as you in heaven?’ Yes, He can. I 
have been worse than any of you. Before I was 
seventeen, I fought young Cooper of Redhill for 


’ two hours and twenty minutes, was flogged in Her 


Majesty’s navy, and tried and convicted at New- 
gate for felony. I came, like that thief, to Jesus 
Christ. Take my word for it, thieving don’t pay.” 

After all was over, many staid ‘to speak with 
Ned, and as it really seemed—for nothing more 
was to be got to eat—with sincere intentions of 
amendment. Some were still strong and hopeful 
for the future ; others ‘ utterly heart-broken at the 
idea of anybody taking notice of them’ At all 
events, as our author well remarks, these living 
bundles of rags, dirty and shock-headed though 
they were, afforded a happy contrast—there, on 
their bended knees, or senile from old Sunday- 
school days snatches of old hymns—to the shouting 
rabble kicking at the door without. 

There are in Dr Davies’s volume many more 
graphic descriptions, and curious illustrations of 
the variety of our forms of creed: most of these 
sects seem earnest, genuine, and well-conducted 
in their relations to their fellow-creatures; the 
majority of them are confident not only that their 
narrow formulas contain all that man’s spiritual 


nature demands, but that its food is to be found 
nowhere else. The lesson that our author describes 
the investigations of them as having taught him- 
self, is one of Tolerance and Charity ; and even 
if missing that, these revelations of ‘ Unorthodox 
London’ cannot fail, as it seems to us, to be 
interesting to every thoughtful mind. 


MARIAN. 
CHAPTER XIX. 


Miss Gi~Mour’s dinner-hour was four o’clock, 
and a rigid punctuality at meal-times was enforced, 
not only by herself, but by the cross-grained Bar- 
bara, who simply refused to allow any dish to be 
kept waiting on the table, when it suited her to 
carry it away. Neil might occasionally meet with 
some indulgence in this respect, but Marian never. 
When, therefore, four o’clock and dinner-time came, 
and she did not appear at table, nobody waited for 
her. Barbara gruffly announced that she had seen 
Miss Keir go out ‘ within a half-hour of the dinner.’ 
It was not unusual for her to go out late, that she 
might escape being joined by Neil. But when the 
dark winter afternoon passed on, and she did not 
come in, Miss Gilmour became both angry and 
alarmed. 

At last, about six o’clock, she returned. She 
came straight into the parlour, for she had not 
expected to be so late of getting home, and she 
wished to relieve any uneasiness which her absence 
might have created. Miss Gilmour, however, 
received her only with a sharp scolding, which 
would once have brought tears to her eyes; now 
she bore it without wincing, but without any show 
of defiance, and when it was over, only said gently : 
‘IT am very sorry, Aunt Sarah ; I did not mean to 
stay so late, but I couldn't help it. Now I 
want to tell you what I’ve done. Please, don’t be 
impatient with me ; I am so sorry. O Aunt Sarah, 
you have been good to me, and I am very, very 
sorry to be obliged to do this thing. But it is best ; 
it is the only thing left for me to do. You want 
me to marry Neil,’ she went on after a moment or 
two, during which she was struggling with an 
emotion which her aunt’s harsh words had failed 
to call forth ; ‘I can’t do it; I never will do it. 
But people are saying that I am engaged to him; 
I will not bear that any longer, and I have only 
one way of letting the truth be known. Don’t 
blame me, Aunt Sarah. If you had—— ButI won’t 
say a word of reproach to you now that I’m going 
to leave you.’ 

‘Leave me! Leave me!’ screamed Miss Gil- 
mour. 

‘Yes. I must go away from this. I have been 
in Whiteford. I have seen Mrs Richardson, and— 
and asked her to help me to findsome place. I was 
to have been a governess once, you know.’ 

‘Child, what are you speaking of!’ Miss Gil- 
mour interrupted. Neil rose from his chair, a 
strange look—a kind of mingled dismay, triumph, 
and perplexity—in his face. It was a stormy night. 
Marian’s thin cloak was drenched with half-melted 
snow. She looked white and wearied with her 


long dark walk on that wintry November night ; 
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but she spoke firmly, though very gently, and even 
humbly. 

‘Dear Aunt Sarah, you must not think I mean 
to forget what I owe you. I am not going away 
from” you immediately; though I hate every 
minute ’—she turned to Neil with a momentary 
flash of anger as she spoke—‘ that I am forced to 
remain in this house with him. But I want to 
do nothing strange—nothing to make people talk 
and say disagreeable things of you. I have just 
told Mrs Richardson, who is kind and prudent, 
that I want to find another home; but I have said 
it is my own doing—wishing to leave you, and 
that I have no sort of quarrel with you. Mrs 
Richardson is to help me, and she thinks she 
knows of a nursery governess’s place that might do. 
But it will be some weeks yet before she can get it 
for me; and in the meantime, Aunt Sarah, I will 
stay with you, and do everything you want me to 
do. Only’—again she turned towards Neil, and 
the gentle face grew resolute and almost stern— 
‘only, remember this: I will have nothing to do 
with him. I will be civil to him—no more. I 
will bear no persecution from him. And—I wish 
to have no secrets from you—to tell you all I’ve 
done, she continued, again addressing her aunt, ‘I 
have been made to think that perhaps there has 
been some mistake—misunderstanding between 
the Crawfords and me—about the letter which you 
bade me write to Everard Crawford—you remem- 
ber, from I want to be sure that he received 
it, and that Frank received the one I wrote to him. 
I know I shall never marry Frank now, but there 
shall be no quarrel, no misunderstanding, between 
us if I can prevent it. I shrank from writing to 
him or to any of them again ; but now that I am 
going to leave you, to go out alone into the world 
to work for myself, and probably to go where they 
will never see or hear of me again, I don’t see why 
I should be afraid to write to them. I want to 
know the truth—for Frank’s sake, as well as for 
my own, though I may never—never see him 
again. So I have written to Everard Crawford, and 
asked him to answer me one or two plain questions. 
I think he will do it, and then I shall be satisfied. 
I would have shewn you my letter to him, aunt, 
but I was so hurried. I wanted to post it to-day, 
for I hear he is to leave Ellisdean immediately. 
But when I get his answer, you shall see it. And 
now, if you won't try to interfere with my going 
away, I will do everything you tell me to do, and 
try to ~ you as long as I remain here.’ 

She had taken off her hat and her wet cloak, and 
she went and took her usual place at the tea-table, 
and began to make the tea as carefully as ever, 
though her hands were shaking—she was shaking 
all over with cold and fatigue. Miss Gilmour sat 
stupefied. It needed no more words from Marian 
to convince her that her authority, her real power 
over the girl was at last gone. She did not speak; 
she took the tea offered her, and drank it, and let 
Marian take her cup from her to refill it without 
a word. Neil remained silent too. Marian alone 
tried to eat: she felt exhausted, and knew she 
must do something to restore her strength. She 
even essayed once or twice to break that oppressive 
silence by a remark about the weather. At last, 
when tea was over, she rose up. 

‘May I go to bed, Aunt Sarah? I am very tired, 
she said meekly ; but even in the gentle, simple 
words there was a quiet composure which, like oil 


on a slumbering flame, had the effect, at last, of 
rousing Miss Gilmour's half-stupefied energies to an 
explosion of sudden fury. 

*Go to bed! You may go where you like. You 
may leave my house this night if you like. You 
may go back to Whiteford, to your friend Mrs 
Richardson; or you may go to the Crawfords, or to 
anybody you please. Do you think I want to keep 
you here, after you’ve turned on me as you’ve 
done? Do you think I’m to go on feeding you 
and giving you a roof to your head, when this is 
all the return you’re to make me? Get out of ny 
sight this minute, I say! Go to your room, I’ll 
not turn you out of my house to-night; but you ’ll 
leave it to-morrow, as sure as my name’s Sarah 
Gilmour ; and see which of your fine friends will 
be willing to take you in then. Go away with you 
up-stairs this instant, I say, and don’t let me see 
you again.’ 

Neil came forward as if to speak, but Marian 
would not wait for his intercession ; besides, she 
saw it was useless to reason with her aunt then. 
‘T’ll go, Aunt Sarah,’ she said ; ‘and perhaps to- 
morrow you'll listen to me. Good-night,’ 

But when she reached her room, she had little in- 
clination, tired though she was, to go to bed. She 
took off her damp things, she wrapped herself up 
as well as she could to keep off the freezing cold ; 
and as she did so, it seemed to her that she had 
already entered on that homeless, cheerless, com- 
fortless struggle with the world for which she felt 
she must be prepared. There was no exaltation of 
mind, scarcely any excitement even to keep up 
her spirit, under the prospect. She had no craving 
for liberty and independence ; she was essentially 
a domestic animal. She clung to the thought of 
home: even such a home as she had hitherto 
known was better than no home at all. She was 
not shy, exactly, but she had a shrinking dread of 
that ‘going out into the world by herself’ of which 
she had spoken. In her ignorance of the world, 
the very notion of having always to travel alone, 
and to take care of herself, was formidable to her. 
She knew little practically about a governess’s life, 
but she had heard her school-companions pity her 
for being destined for it ; and the stories she had 
heard and novels she had read at Ellisdean about 
a governess’s trials were not reassuring. And then, 
under what auspices was she to enter on this new, 
strange life? Who was to help her? Who was 
to pay her most necessary expenses? She had no 
one to befriend her but Mrs Richardson, a com- 

arative stranger, from whom she could ask but 
ittle. And to-morrow—good Heavens! if she 
were really to be sent away from Holly Bank to- 
morrow, as her aunt had threatened—and the 
threat had sounded a terribly real one, nor did she 
fail to see that her somewhat imprudently hasty 
application to Mrs Richardson had raised her aunt's 
indignation against her to the highest pitch—what 
was to become of her? 

The storm still raged without. She walked up 
and down her room in the darkness, for her candle 
had gone out, shivering with cold, trying vainly to 
think of some plan, some refuge for her on the 
morrow, shrinking more from the only one possible 
plan which presented itself to her mind—namely, 
that of asking for shelter at Mrs Richardson’s— 
than from the alternative of having to walk like a 
beggar, exposed to all the fury of the weather. 
She knew she could not, and must not resign 
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herself to such a desperate and vagabond state, 
even for a few hours. To Mrs Richardson she must 
go; but to present herself to her in such a fashion 
would be inexpressibly more painful than to turn 
for an asylum to the nearest poorhouse. But she 
was a lady, and must study appearances even in 
her deepest destitution. 

Now and then, the thought of Ellisdean crossed 
her mind—Ellisdean, with its comfort, its warmth, 
its happiness. Had she ever lived in such a para- 
dise, or was ita dream? She started ; she fancied 
she had been half asleep and dreaming, as, rousing 
herself from where she had been resting for a few 
minutes against her bed, she thought she heard a 
sound just outside her door—a stealthy footstep, 
and a low knock. 

Was it her aunt coming to make peace with her? 
The fancy shewed, perhaps, that she was still half- 
dreaming, but she crossed her room, and opened 
the door. Neil Gilmour stood outside. His shoes 
were off, and he was carefully shading the light of 
his candle so that it might not strike on the oppo- 
site door, which belonged to Miss Gilmour's room. 

He made a warning sign as she started back with 
an exclamation. ‘Hush! Marian, will you let 
me help you now? I can change all this. She 
is awfully angry with you. She says you shall 
leave the house to-morrow. You have one chance. 
You know what I mean. Be friends with me. 
Let me settle it all with her. Listen! To-morrow 
morning, keep your bed ; pretend you have a cold. 
She can’t turn you out then. I have to go to 
Whiteford early, to see that fellow Stronach ; but 
I'll be back by ten o’clock. Then arrange 
everything. You can let me have a note in the 
morning, that I may shew her, saying you’ve 
changed your mind. You understand. Every- 
thing shall be as I proposed to you before. I tell 
you it’s your one x ec of not being turned 
regularly out of the house.’ 

‘IT refuse it! I would rather be turned out of 
the house, than live a day in it with you on such 
terms. Go away—go!’ She shut the door on him, 
not too gently. It was well for him that the wind 
and hail drowned the sound. Miss Gilmour her- 
self did not sleep so soundly as usual that night. 

However, the night passed on. Marian had 
bolted her door, and at last she lay down and tried 
to sleep. It was morning, and not far from her 
usual hour of rising, though the wintry dawn was 
still gray and indistinct when she fell into an 
exhausted slumber. But the anxious terrors of 
the night still haunted her. She dreamed that 
Neil had come back to her door, that he was trying 
to open it, and that she was vainly struggling to 
keep it shut against him. She heard again his 
stifled, hissing whisper, his threats and fierce 
muttered exclamations. In an agony of impotent 
fright and anger, she started up at last, roused from 
her nightmare dream by a real knocking at the 
door of her room, and a harsh voice demanding 
admission. It was a moment or two before she 
recognised Barbara’s tones. 

‘Open the door, Miss Keir. Make haste—get 
up. Miss Gilmour wants you. You’re to godown 
to her immediately;’ and she woke up to the 
recollection of the scene the evening before, of 
her aunt’s anger, and to the belief that she was 
sent for now to receive orders for her instant 
departure, for she saw that it was already long 
past eight o’clock, the usual breakfast hour. 


She got up, dressed quickly, and went down 
stairs, collecting all her scattered wits, trying to 
gather courage and energy to meet the new cir- 
cumstances in which another half-hour might place 
her. The door of Neil’s room was open. It was 
some comfort to her to remember that he had. said 
he would be absent in Whiteford at that hour. 
She would be able to see her aunt alone. She 
reached the parlour, opened the door. <A strange 
sight met her. Miss Gilmour was lying back in 
the great arm-chair. Beside her stood Barbara, 
awkwardly trying to support her head and chafe 
her hands. On the other side of the chair, looking 
— and awkward too, was a_police-officer. 

{arian rushed forward. Her aunt was not quite 
insensible, and seemed to know her, for she made 
an indistinct sound, and even feebly clung to her 
as she bent over her. The constable, glad of 
Marian’s arrival, proceeded to give her in few 
words an explanation of the scene. 

A communication had been sent to the White- 
ford police-oflice from the Glasgow one, relating to 
the apprehension of a woman who had been trying 
to sell or pawn certain jewels, the value of which 
had raised suspicions as to the manner in which 
she had become possessed of them. Her story was 
connected and plausible, but until it should be 
confirmed, the Glasgow authorities were detaining 
her in custody. ‘Miss Gilmour says it is a 
mistake, that the jewels are safe up-stairs, but she 
recognised the description of them. Perhaps, 
ma’am, you could find them,’ 

Marian looked at her aunt. Miss Gilmour, 
clinging to her, made an effort to rise, but sank 
back again helpless. Her bunch of keys, which 
she had taken from her pocket, rolled on the floor. 
She looked from them to Marian. ‘His room— 
the bureau,’ she muttered faintly, trying to push 
her away. Marian took the keys, and ran up- 
stairs, She required to spend no time in searching 
for the right key. A glance shewed her that the 
bureau had not fom locked. She opened it, and 
found nothing. 

She returned to the parlour, Her aunt was 
sitting where she had left her, but talking in a 
thick, excited tone. She gave a sort of spasmodic 
ery as Marian entered the room empty handed, 
and became silent. 

‘Perhaps, ma’am,’ said the officer again to Marian, 
without seeming much astonished at the result of 
her search, ‘ you’ll make Miss Gilmour understand 
that it isn’t Mr Neil Gilmour who is accused of 
this robbery. The woman may have had ac- 
complices ; but though her story may seem likely 
enough to the Glasgow people, it won’t go down 
here. But I can’t get Miss Gilmour to listen to 
me. The woman’s story is, that she was in White- 
ford last week for a day, having gone to see her 
husband. She herself has her home with her 
children in Glasgow. When in Whiteford, Mr 
Neil Gilmour brought her the jewels, which he 
said Miss Gilmour wanted to dispose of, but not in 
Whiteford, where she was known. They were 
therefore intrusted to this person to be sold in 
Glasgow. The most curious thing is, that the 
woman seems to have satisfied the Glasgow people 
about the truth of the other part of her story, and 
they’ve taken that for granted. She calls herself 
Norah Gilmour, and says she is Mr Neil Gilmour’s 
wife,’ 

There was a moment of dead silence when the 
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man stopped. Then, before Marian had recovered | his wife, in a low, nervous, flurried tone, different 


her senses sufficiently to speak, she became aware 
that her aunt had fallen forward in her chair, and 
was leaning heavily against her shoulder. There 
was an unnatural flush and a strange look on her 
face, as they raised her up, and she seemed heavy 
and helpless in their hands. She was laid on the 
sofa, and the doctor was sent for. Before he came, 
she had sunk into a dull, lethargic slumber. 


CHAPTER XX. 


‘What on earth does the girl mean?’ said 
Everard Crawford, as he stood by the fire in his 
wife’s dressing-room, looking over his morning 
letters. Mrs Everard, lying on the sofa, was taking 
her late breakfast, and grumbling at the weather, 
and the misery of being detained still in ‘this 
dreary place.’ 

‘What girl?’ said she. 

‘Marian Keir. Here is a letter from her, asking 
me—and putting it in a very odd way, I think— 
to tell her | peony if two letters which she wrote to 
Frank and me on the 15th of July last, ever 
reached us. Frank’s letter, she says, was inclosed 
in mine. I got no letter from her with an 
—_* Here, Harriet, what do you say to 

is?’ 

He handed the letter to his wife; but though she 
was usually eager enough to overlook his corre- 
spondence, she did not seize it with her ordin 
curiosity, but allowed it to drop from her hand. 
As he picked it up and gave it her again, he saw 
that she was looking even paler than usual. 

‘It’s no use, my dear, to talk of your being able 
to travel,’ he said, not much displeased himself to 
have an excuse for delaying the journey which it 
did not quite suit him to make at that time. 
‘We had better fix to remain here for another 
week.’ 

To his surprise, she received this proposition 
— murmuring. She was reading Marian’s 
etter. 

‘Very odd, isn’t it?? Everard continued thought- 
fully. ‘She wrote tome! She doesn’t say about 
what. Could it have been some new proposal from 
Miss Gilmour? Very awkward, if any letters have 
miscarried. We’ve been mistaken in one thing, 
that’s evident. You see she says that this report 
of her engagement to her cousin is false. I wonder 
if that’s what he wanted to tell me the other day 
when I stopped him, thinking he was going to 
inform me of his marriage, and to claim acquaint- 
anceship with me as a neighbour. Of course I want 
neither his acquaintance nor his neighbourhood, 
and I thought the sooner I cut him short the 
better, for they say he’s a needy, greedy sort of 
fellow. But now, I should like to know what was 
in this letter of hers that I never got. She talks 
of there not being “the shadow of an engagement 
still remaining between her and Frank,” and says 
she’s going to leave Holly Bank. All very well ; 
but if Frank hears that she wrote to him after all, 
and that this story of her marriage is nonsense, 
he’ll never rest until she is engaged to him again. 
And I should like to know exactly how she has 
arranged matters with her aunt. I'll .tell you 
what, Harriet, I’ll ride over to Holly Bank this 
morning Stay; let me look at her letter 


n. 
‘Ride to Holly Bank! No, no; don’t go,’ said 


from her usual imperious one. 

‘But, my dear, I must answer her questions. 
And I must look into this business.’ 

‘Send her an answer. Write. Don’t go to see 
her, 

‘But what am I to write? No, no; it will be 
better to see her. Why, she almost seems to hint 
that she suspects me of having wilfully suppressed 
her letters! I’m not given to tricks of that kind, I 
hope, said Everard with gentlemanly indignation. 

Harriet burst into tears. 

‘Pshaw! my dear ; don’t worry yourself about 
it,” said he. ‘The girl has been excited, and has 
written nonsense. I’ll go to see her, and have an 
explanation. My dear Harriet, pray, compose your- 
self. You’ll bring on one of your nervous attacks. 
Where are these drops that you take? You keep 
them here, don’t you?’ He went to a Florentine 
inlaid cabinet, one of their wedding-tour purchases, 
of which she was specially proud, and began 
hastily to ransack its miniature shélves and drawers 
for the bottle he wanted. In a moment, springing 
from the sofa, she was at his side, catching his 
wrist with an hysterical ery, as he pulled at the gilt 
handle of one of the lower drawers, which 
seemed to be kept from opening by some thick 
substance which had been inadvertently stuffed 
into it. But before she could stop him, he had 
given the drawer a successful jerk. It came out 
altogether in his hand, and he started back with 
an exclamation of astonishment, as he saw before 
him a thick, solid-looking letter addressed to 
himself ! 

The first thing to be done, however, was to attend 
to his wife, who had sunk on the ground in a fit of 
violent hysterics. He carried her to the sofa, rang 
for the maid, and seeing that his presence only 
seemed to make her redouble her sobs and shrieks, 
withdrew to his own room, carrying with him the 
letter which he had so unexpectedly discovered, 
and which he now opened and read with annoyance 
and mortification, at finding that such a chance for 
a favourable reopening of negotiations had been 
lost, but with far deeper vexation at his wife’s 
conduct. 

He had not much difficulty in understanding it. 
He remembered her violent jealousy of Marian, and 
her senseless, obstinate opposition to every plan for 
an arrangement of their difficulties. As he noticed 
the date of the letter, and remembered some scenes 
and conversations which had taken place about 
that time at Ellisdean, he knew that she had 
just then been in a particularly sullen and bitter 

umour. It would be easy for ee to take posses- 
sion of his letters. When he was absent, they were 
sometimes taken to her room, and seeing Marian’s 
handwriting, she might have thought herself at 
liberty to open this one. He knew her sudden fits 
of temper, her childish ebullitions of jealous rage, 
and guessed that in one of these she had determined 
on keeping back the letter to him ; and, of course, 
the one to Frank had to share the same fate, having 
been inclosed in the other. But now the question 
was—what was to be done? and never before had 
Everard Crawford found himself in such an em- 
barrassing dilemma. 

He would gladly have seized the chance of 
effecting a reconciliation between his brother and 
Marian, on the terms proposed by her aunt. 
Frank’s gloomy letters made them all painfully 
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anxious about his welfare, and made Everard him- 
self not a little anxious to see him reputably and 
soberly settled in life. There was no saying what 
trouble his possible recklessness might bring on his 
family, and Everard knew that he himself might 
be held partly accountable for his brother’s mis- 
fortunes. Now, if there could be an explanation 
with Marian, an arrangement with Miss Gilmour, 
all might be set right. But then, how was this to 
be managed without betraying his wife’s conduct ? 
and he shrank from doing so, with a feeling more 
creditable to his heart than any which usually 
influenced him. No; whatever was to be done, she 
must be screened. 

He took the letters, and locked them safely away 
in the meantime amongst his own private papers, 
and then returned to his wife’sroom. He was very 
angry with her. He could not, he thought, easily 
forgive her for the mischief she had done. But he 
knew by experience that, angry or not, it was wisest 
not to shew his anger. Besides, he felt that it 
would be needful to take counsel with her—to get 
what information he could from her. How did he 
know that she had not secreted other letters ? 

He found her in no state to be questioned, or at 
least she was resolved not to allow him an oppor- 
tunity of speaking to her alone. She was still ill, 
or pretended to be so, and kept her maid con- 
stantly at her side. He made various attempts to 
quiet her, and to soothe her evident dread of him. 
At last, as the bewildered maid, who had never 
seen her troublesome mistress so unmanageable 
before, vainly offered one remedy after another, 
Everard said: ‘Shall I go and order that new 
London prescription to be made up for you? You 
don’t like to trust the Whiteford chemists; but if 
I go and speak to them about it, they will be care- 
ful enough, I daresay.’ 

To this she agreed, Her chief desire at the 
moment was to get rid of his company, to put off 
the interrogation which was awaiting her. Everard, 
glad, too, to have a little time to think over 
matters before he entered on his disagreeable inves- 
tigations, and hoping to find her in a calmer and 
more reasonable mood when he returned from his 
long ride, bade her good-bye. 

“Pry to get some sleep, he said kindly ; and as 
he stooped and kissed her pale, thin cheek, some 
real tenderness mingled with his carefully assumed 
gentleness. ‘I’ll come back with the medicine as 
quickly as I can.’ 

She lay quiet enough after he was gone. She 
was wearied, and she was also soothed by his part- 
ing kiss, for she loved him as much as it was in her 
shallow, selfish nature to love anybody besides 
herself. As she lay thinking, she began not so 
much to repent of the action which she had com- 
mitted—any self-reproach for that troubled her 
very little—as to repent that she had made such a 
fuss about his discovery of it. 

‘I daresay I could have explained it all to him, 
and he wouldn’t have atte. y I wish he hadn’t 

one away ; I wish I hadn’t let him go. He will 
away so long, and I shall be alone all day.’ 

The day wore on. She began impatiently to 
count the hours—the minutes till his return. Had 
he been detained in Whiteford? Had he’—— 

Suddenly, a vague dread came over her; she 
remembered his telling her that he had met with a 
little accident, that his horse had slipped and 
fallen the other day, and that the Whiteford 


doctor had laughingly prophesied that this new 
purchase of Mr Crawford’s would give him a job 
some day. She rang her bell sharply, and ordered 
out messengers immediately. She got out of bed 
herself, and watched at her window for her hus- 
band’s return. 

Poor, weak, frivolous, ill-tempered woman! There 
was hope for her still, for there was yet one tender 
corner of her heart, gradually hardening and nar- 
rowing though it salekt be, where something like a 
pure unselfish love lingered, and where it lingered 
for many a year after she had become, to all 
appearance, nearly as selfish and heartless as 
before. She stood at her window, and saw the 
dark, sad, little procession of searchers, carrying, 
what they had found, back to the house. They 
had not had to seek far away ; and it was a comfort 
afterwards to the sorrowing family to know that 
the accident could not have happened more than 
a few minutes before the servants sent by poor 
Everard’s wife had reached the spot. It was near 
where his horse had fallen before. The animal 
was unhurt now, as then, but this time the rider 
lay stunned and motionless. At first, they thought 
he was dead ; but though he never recovered con- 
sciousness, he lived long enough for his mother and 
sister, and even his invalid father, to see him again ; 
and his wife had the satisfaction of recollecting 
afterwards—and, it must be said, the satisfaction 
of describing to her sympathising friends—how 
— she had watched by him during his last 

ours. 


THE KOO-TOO. 


Tue performance of the koo-too or kow-tow, a 
degrading ceremonial on being formally presented 
to the emperor of China, has been a fertile source 
of discord, few ambassadors from any European 
court being willing to submit to so very odious an 
act of abasement. Lord Macartney, in 1793, con- 
descended to go through the ceremony in a per- 
functory way, which was accepted as sufficient. 
Lord Amherst, however, in 1816, declined to do 
even so much ; and it is doubtful if any English 
ambassador will ever again be expected to perform 
the koo-too in proper style. Any one wishing to 
know what the ceremony really is, may satisfy his 
curiosity by perusing the account given of the 
reception of an ambassador from the Czar Peter of 
Russia, in 1719, the writer being John Bell of 
Autremoney, a Scottish gentleman attached to the 
Russian court. 

‘On the day, says this amusing chronicler, 
‘appointed for the publick audience of the 
emperor, horses were brought to our lodgings 
for the ambassador and his retinue ; the emperor 
being then at a country house, called Tzanshu- 
yang, about six miles westward from Pekin. We 
mounted at eight in the morning, and about ten 
arrived at court ; where we alighted at the gate, 
which was guarded by a strong party of soldiers. 
The commanding officers conducted us into a large 
room, where we drank tea, and staid about half 
an hour till the emperor was ready to receive us. 
We then entered a spacious court, inclosed with 
high brick walls, and regularly planted with several 
rows of forest-trees, about eight inches diameter, 
which I took to be limes. The walks are spread 
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with small gravel ; and the great walk is termin- 
ated by the hall of audience, behind which are the 
emperor's private apartments. On each side of the 
great walk are flower-plots and canals. As we 
advanced, we found all the ministers of state, and 
officers belonging to the court, seated upon fur 
cushions, cross-legged, before the hall, in the open 
air ; among these, places were appointed for the 
ambassador and his retinue ; and in this situation 
we remained, in a cold frosty morning, till the 
emperor came into the hall. During this interval, 
there were only two or three servants in the hall, 
and not the least noise was heard from any quarter. 
The entry to the hall is by seven marble steps, the 
whole length of the building. The floor is finely 
paved with a neat checker-work of white and black 
marble. The edifice is quite open to the south ; 
and the roof supported by a row of handsome 
wooden pillars, octangular, and finely polished ; 
before which is hung a large canvas, as a shelter 
from the heat of the sun or inclemencies of the 
weather. 

‘After we had waited about a quarter of an hour, 
the emperor entered the hall at the back-door, and 
seated himself upon the throne ; upon which all 
the company stood. The master of the ceremonies 
now mt | the ambassador, who was at some 
distance from the rest, to walk into the hall; and 
conducted him by one hand, while he held his 
credentials in the other. Having ascended the 
steps, the letter was laid on a table placed for that 
purpose, as had been imped agreed; but the 
emperor beckoned to the ambassador, and directed 
him to approach ; which he no sooner perceived, 
than he took up the credentials, and attended by 
Aloy, walked up to the throne and, kneeling, laid 
them before the emperor, who touched them with 
his hand, and inquired after his Czarish majesty’s 
health. He then told the ambassador that the love 
and friendship he entertained for his majesty were 
such that he had even dispensed with an estab- 
lished custom of the empire in receiving his 
letter. 

‘During this part of the ceremony, which was 
not long, the retinue continued standing without 
the hall; and we imagined, the letter being 
delivered, all was over. But the master of the 
ceremonies brought back the ambassador, and then 
ordered all the company to kneel and make obei- 
sance nine times to the emperor. At every third 
time we stood up and kneeled again. Great pains 
were taken to avoid this piece of homage, but 
without success. The master of the ceremonies 
stood by and delivered his orders in the Tartar 

e, by pronouncing the words Morgu and 
boss; the first meaning to bow, and the other to 
stand ; two words which I cannot soon forget.’ 

Nor would the friends of the writer soon allow 
him to forget them, we should think. Human 
nature is very much changed if they omitted 
slightly to chaff him ever afterwards on his per- 
formance of the koo-too. 

Picture epg the dignified gentlemen of the 
embassy clad in the somewhat cumbrous garments 
of the period, with their broad-tailed coats, their 
wide lappets, their pigtails carefully arranged, and 
their best wigs; realise their embarrassment and 
torture, their clumsy gyrations — imagine the 
circle described by their pigtails in the air—and 
your pity for the unfortunates will be not unmixed 
with amusement. 


UNDER THE PANSIES. 


Across the kirkyard path I go ; 
The air is delicate and sweet ; 
Yet, somehow, as I pass, the blood 
Subdues its fervour and its heat, 
For there’s a grave beside the tower, 
And there are pansies at my feet. 


A little grave, cut off from all, 

On which the rounding shadow falls ; 
Close guarded by a willow tree, 

From whose green core the shilfa calls ; 
And where, when summer eve is low, 

The mavis pipes sweet madrigals. 


It was a brief, mysterious life— 
Her life, whom late we buried here ; 
It saw the promise of the spring, 
But not the harvest of the year ; 
The sweet head drooped beneath the sun, 
Ere yet the sun had turned it sere. 


A spirit entered at our door, 
In fairest vestiments of clay ; 

The lamp was lit, the board was spread, 
And we entreated it to stay ; 

But, voiceless as the phantom came, 
So voicelessly it passed away. 


It knew us not—we knew it not; 
How could we hope to penetrate 
The robe of perfect silence which 
Upon its limbs unwrinkled sate— 
The robe whose borders caught the sheen 
That glows beneath the folded gate ? 


Weak words were ours—vague forms of thought, 
Which wrestled with the striving sense ; 

Her solemn eyes looked straight in ours— 
The pure lids raised in fair suspense ; 

Our language was the speech of flesh, 
And hers the angel's reticence. 


Yet, when the starry Christmas morn 
Came, and with one reluctant sigh, 

She cast her gentle weeds aside, 
And, silent, passed into the sky, 

We wept, though knowing we had given 
A hostage to eternity. 


And bere we laid her, underneath 
The quiet of the changing skies, 

And filled the mould with pansy roots— 
For pansies typify her eyes— 

Ours—not the eyes that guide her wings, 
From tree to tree, in Paradise. 


She did not know us—O so young !— 
She would not answer smile or call ; 
But Heaven which sealed her baby mouth 

Ordains the flower’s life and fall ; 
And, in its stainless vision, yet, 
Our darling may remember all. 
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